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Introduction 


This  paper  provides  background  material  for  a discussion  of  issues  important  to  apprenticeship  and 
industry  training  in  Alberta. 

The  current  environment  for  apprenticeship  and  industry  training  is  significantly  different  than  it  was 
even  five  years  ago.  Alberta’s  economy  has  undergone  many  changes  such  as  rapid  technological 
development  in  many  industries,  globalization  and  pressures  on  limited  private  and  public  resources.  At 
the  same  time,  there  have  been  new  initiatives  to  encourage  interprovincial  trade  and  labour  mobility,  to 
remove  unnecessary  regulation  and  to  improve  international  competitiveness. 

Alberta’s  apprenticeship  and  industry  training  system  needs  to  respond  to  emerging  economic  and  social 
influences  and  opportunities.  These  influences  include: 

• anticipated  above-average  economic  growth  in  some  industries,  combined  with  aging  of  the 
current  skilled  workforce,  which  is  forecast  to  sharply  increase  industry  needs  for  skilled 
workers.  Industry  and  government  need  to  prepare  to  meet  those  needs. 

• public  priorities  that  continue  to  focus  on  reducing  the  provincial  deficit  and  debt.  Programs  and 
services  are  being  eliminated,  scaled  down  or  privatized  and  administration  streamlined.  Federal 
transfers  to  support  labour  market  training  are  being  eliminated  and  income  support  to 
apprentices  reviewed.  We  need  to  find  ways  to  support  apprenticeship  and  industry  training  in  an 
environment  of  ongoing  change.  We  need  to  reduce  program  and  administrative  costs  and 
continuously  achieve  productivity  gains. 

• rapid  changes  in  technology  that  require  workers  to  more  frequently  retrain  and  upgrade  their 
skills.  Training  approaches  and  system  supports  need  to  adapt  to  efficiently  balance  work 
commitments  and  retraining  requirements. 

These  economic  and  social  influences,  and  others,  will  create  challenges  and  opportunities  in  Alberta’s 
apprenticeship  and  industry  training  system.  Forthcoming  discussions  with  Albertans  will  address  these 
issues.  This  background  paper  is  provided  to  assist  those  discussions. 
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The  Current  Context 


1 The  Structure  of  Apprenticeship  and  Industry  Training  in  Alberta 

1. 1 Apprenticeship  and  Industry  Training:  Part  of  Alberta's  Adult  Learning  System 

Alberta's  adult  learning  system  is  comprised 
of  learners,  industry,  institutions  and 
government  — acting  together  to  develop 
labour  force  skills  and  knowledge. 

Approximately  40%  of  adult  Albertans 
participate  in  adult  learning  programs  or 
courses  each  year.  This  participation  rate  is 
higher  than  that  of  any  other  province 
(Chart  1). 

Alberta  has  more  than  two  dozen  colleges  and 
universities,  technical  institutes  and 
specialized  schools  of  training.  Some  of  these 
institutions  deliver  the  broad  range  of 
programs  for  the  formal  training  components 
of  apprenticeship  and  occupational  training. 

There  is  increasing  demand  by  both 
employers  and  workers  for  programs  leading 
to  skills  certification  and  upgrading. 

Apprenticeship  registrations  increased  by 
12%  between  1989  and  1995.  This  is  higher  than  the  9%  growth  in  overall  labour  force  employment 
(Chart  2).  This  increased  demand  for  skilled  labour  reflects  industry  interest  in  consistent  workforce 
training  and  worker  interest  in  attaining  competencies  and  greater  job  mobility. 


Chart  2 Total  and  New  Apprenticeship  Registrations  and  Employed  Labour  Force,  Alberta, 
1989  to  1995 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1989-95 
% Change 

Total  Apprenticeship  Registrations 
(all  trades) 

20,950 

22,574 

22,051 

21,811 

21,383 

21,546 

23,407 

12% 

New  Apprenticeship  Registrations 
(all  trades) 

7,583 

8,043 

6,162 

5,438 

6,002 

7,264 

7,973 

5% 

Overall  Labour  Force  Employment 
(thousands) 

1,254 

1,277 

1,290 

1,285 

1,296 

1,337 

1,373 

9% 

Source:  Alberta  Advanced  Education  and  Career  Development  and  Statistics  Canada,  Labour  Force  Survey. 
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1.2  Legislation  and  Responsibilities 


Alberta's  Apprenticeship  and  Industry  Training  Act  is  the  governing  legislation  for  apprenticeship  and 
industry  training  in  the  province.  The  Act  establishes  the  Alberta  Apprenticeship  and  Industry  Training 
Board  (the  Board)  as  the  body  responsible  for  advising  the  Minister  of  Advanced  Education  and  Career 
Development  on  Alberta’s  need  for  skilled  labour  and  on  the  training  required  for  certification  in  a trade 
or  occupation. 

Employers,  employees,  training  institutions  and  government  all  have  roles  in  the  apprenticeship  and 
industry  training  system.  Industry  plays  the  lead  role  by  identifying  the  need  for  training  programs. 
Industry  also  ensures  that  the  course  outlines  and  standards  for  their  training  programs  are  current. 
Provincial  Apprenticeship  Committees  and  Occupational  Training  Committees,  comprised  of  equal 
representation  from  employers  and  employees,  are  responsible  for  advising  the  Board  on  the  training 
standards  for  their  trade  or  occupation,  respectively.  Most  trades  also  have  Local  Apprenticeship 
Committees  to  address  local  issues. 

The  Department  of  Advanced  Education  and  Career  Development  works  with  the  Board  and  Provincial 
Apprenticeship  Committees  to  develop  the  training  standards.  Department  staff  also  administer  the 
apprenticeship  program  by  keeping  a record  of  apprentices’  contracts  and  training  progress.  Apart  from 
certification,  the  Department  provides  limited  administrative  support  to  designated  occupations. 

1.3  Designation  of  Trades  and  Occupations 

Designation  as  a trade  occurs  only  with  the  approval  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council,  following 
the  recommendation  of  the  Minister  of  Advanced  Education  and  Career  Development.  Trades  may  be 
designated  as  either  a compulsory  certification  or  an  optional  certification  trade  (Chart  3).  Where  there 
are  significant  issues  of  worker  or  public  safety,  the  trade  may  be  designated  as  requiring  compulsory 
certification.1 

The  Minister  may  also,  by  regulation,  designate  an  occupation.  The  Board  prescribes  the  standards  and 
training  required  to  obtain  certification.  Training  and  certification  are  not  compulsory  in  designated 
occupations.  Two  occupations,  Gas  Utility  Operator  and  Plasterer,  were  designated  in  1995. 

The  designation  process,  whether  for  a trade  or  an  occupation,  is  normally  initiated  by  industry 
identifying  a need  for  a training  program.  Designation  is  a lengthy  process.  This  is  because  there  are 
numerous  issues  to  address  including  industry  standards,  training  and  certification  requirements,  industry 
support  and  public  and  worker  safety  considerations.  A public  hearing  is  a legislated  requirement  prior  to 
designating  a trade  as  a compulsory  certification  trade  or  redesignating  an  optional  certification  trade  as  a 
compulsory  certification  trade. 


See  Definition  of  Terms,  at  the  end  of  this  paper,  for  definitions  of  compulsory  certification  vs.  optional  certification  trades,  etc. 
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Chart  3 Trades  and  Occu 

pations  by  Designation  Status,  Alberta,  1996 

Trade  Name 

Certification 

Red  Seal* 

Trade  Name 

Certification 

Red  Seal* 

Agricultural  Mechanic 

Optional 

Y 

Landscape  Gardener 

Optional 

Appliance  Serviceman 

Compulsory 

Y 

Lather-Interior  Systems  Mechanic 

Optional 

✓ 

Auto  Body  Technician 

Compulsory 

Y 

Locksmith 

Optional 

Automotive  Service  Technician 

Compulsory 

y 

Machinist 

Optional 

Y 

Baker 

Optional 

y 

Millwright 

Optional 

Y 

Boilermaker 

Compulsory 

y 

Motorcycle  Mechanic 

Compulsory 

Y 

Bricklayer 

Optional 

y 

Painter  & Decorator 

Optional 

Y 

Cabinetmaker 

Optional 

Y 

Partsman 

Optional 

Y 

Carpenter 

Optional 

y 

Plumber 

Compulsory 

Y 

Communication  Electrician 

Optional 

Power  Lineman 

Optional 

Y 

Concrete  Finisher 

Optional 

Y 

Power  System  Electrician 

Optional 

Cook 

Optional 

y 

Printing  & Graphic  Arts  Craftsman 

Optional 

Crane  & Hoisting  Equipment  Operator 

Compulsory 

Y 

Recreation  Vehicle  Mechanic 

Compulsory 

Electrical  Rewind  Mechanic 

Optional 

y 

Refrigeration  & Air  Conditioning  Mechanic 

Compulsory 

Y 

Electrician 

Compulsory 

Y 

Roofer 

Optional 

Y 

Electronic  Technician 

Compulsory 

Y 

Sawfiler 

Optional 

Elevator  Constructor 

Compulsory 

Sheet  Metal  Worker 

Compulsory 

Y 

Floorcovering  Installer 

Optional 

Y 

Sprinkler  System  Installer 

Optional 

Y 

Gasfitter 

Compulsory 

Steamfitter-Pipefitter 

Compulsory 

Y 

Glassworker 

Optional 

Y 

Structural  Steel  & Plate  Fitter 

Optional 

Y 

Hairstylist 

Compulsory 

Y 

Tilesetter 

Optional 

Heavy  Equipment  Technician 

Compulsory 

Y 

Tool  & Die  Maker 

Optional 

Y 

Instrument  Mechanic 

Optional 

Y 

Transport  Refrigeration  Mechanic 

Optional 

Insulator 

Optional 

Y 

Water  Well  Driller 

Optional 

Ironworker 

Compulsory 

Y 

Welder 

Compulsory 

Y 

* Interprovincial  Standards  Red  Seal  T rade. 

Totals:  19  Compulsory  Certification  Trades,  31  Optional  Certification  Trades,  38  Red  Seal  Trades. 

Note:  Gas  Utility  Operator,  Plasterer  and  Warehousing  are  Designated  Occupations  under  Section  36  of  the  Alberta  Apprenticeship  and  Industry 

Training  Act. 

2 Apprenticeship  and  Industry  Training:  Enrollment  and  Industry  Participation 
2. 1 Apprenticeship  Registration,  New  Enrollments  and  Course  Completions 

Depending  on  the  trade,  apprenticeship  training  in  one  of  Alberta's  50  designated  trades  typically  takes  3 
or  4 years.  An  apprenticeship  program  begins  with  an  employer's  agreement  to  hire  an  apprentice  and  to 
provide  a supervising  tradesperson.2  On-the-job  training  and  experience  is  the  largest  component  of  an 
apprentice's  training.  On  average,  time  spent  in  work-site  training  and  experience  comprises  80%  of  an 
apprenticeship,  with  the  remaining  20%  being  formal  instruction  at  an  institution. 

For  the  50  trades3,  apprenticeship  registrations  totalled  23,407  in  December  1995,  an  8.6%  increase  over 
1994.  New  enrollments/registrations  across  all  trades  were  7,973,  an  increase  of  nearly  10%  from  1994. 

In  1995,  there  were  five  trades  with  more  than  1,500  registered  apprentices:  Electrician,  Welder,  Auto 
Service  Technician,  Heavy  Equipment  Technician  and  Carpenter.  Eleven  trades  had  more  than  500 
registered  apprentices  and  four  trades  had  fewer  than  40  registered  apprentices  (Chart  4). 
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Information  on  how  an  individual  becomes  an  apprentice,  progresses  through  work  experience  and  formal  instruction  and  qualifies  for  an 
Alberta  certificate  is  included  in  a department  publication:  Alberta's  Apprenticeship  System:  A Model  of  Excellence . 

At  present  there  is  no  apprenticeship  training  for  the  Tool  and  Die-Maker  trade. 


Chart  4 Total  Apprenticeship  Registrations  by  Trade,  1989  to  1995* 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1989-95 

Average 

1989-95 
% Change 

Total 

20,950 

22,574 

22,051 

21,811 

21,383 

21,482 

23,306 

21,937 

11% 

Agricultural  Mechanic 

49 

68 

50 

38 

55 

70 

97 

61 

98% 

Appliance  Serviceman 

74 

81 

77 

82 

79 

99 

95 

84 

28% 

Autobody  Technician 

907 

841 

719 

671 

585 

512 

525 

680 

-42% 

Automotive  Service  Technician 

2,707 

2,641 

2,413 

2,271 

2,108 

1,914 

1,922 

2,282 

-29% 

Baker 

215 

220 

209 

207 

208 

240 

267 

224 

24% 

Boilermaker 

90 

102 

99 

104 

116 

98 

94 

100 

4% 

Bricklayer 

87 

100 

90 

83 

84 

77 

83 

86 

-5% 

Cabinetmaker 

405 

424 

403 

385 

376 

361 

379 

390 

-6% 

Carpenter 

1,634 

1,844 

1,814 

1,863 

1,828 

1,719 

1,695 

1,771 

4% 

Communications  Electrician 

77 

110 

113 

124 

99 

88 

110 

103 

43% 

Concrete  Finisher 

24 

15 

10 

4 

4 

53 

83 

28 

246% 

Cook 

1,023 

1,067 

1,010 

930 

998 

986 

1,085 

1,014 

6% 

Crane  & Hoisting  Equipment  Operator 

79 

113 

124 

135 

172 

371 

530 

218 

571% 

Electrical  Rewind  Mechanic 

48 

56 

58 

59 

59 

49 

50 

54 

4% 

Electrician 

2,381 

2,774 

2,801 

2,873 

2,805 

2,796 

2,748 

2,740 

15% 

Electronics  Technician 

167 

158 

143 

132 

129 

118 

105 

136 

-37% 

Floorcovering  Installer 

82 

82 

84 

75 

77 

73 

80 

79 

-2% 

Gasfitter 

105 

130 

151 

145 

144 

149 

182 

144 

73% 

Glassworker 

141 

148 

136 

139 

116 

100 

102 

126 

-28% 

Hairstylist  * 

1,236 

1,166 

975 

1,074 

1,132 

1,175 

1,347 

1,158 

9% 

Heavy  Equipment  Technician 

1,546 

1,656 

1,622 

1,538 

1,424 

1,481 

1,756 

1,575 

14% 

Instrument  Mechanic 

645 

783 

917 

1,000 

988 

940 

890 

880 

38% 

Insulator 

168 

199 

213 

244 

300 

274 

270 

238 

61% 

Ironworker 

52 

70 

58 

66 

80 

72 

244 

92 

369% 

Landscape  Gardener 

297 

312 

307 

306 

315 

286 

300 

303 

1% 

Lather/Interior  Systems  Mechanic 

41 

63 

62 

58 

49 

53 

63 

56 

54% 

Machinist 

477 

460 

436 

402 

362 

428 

535 

443 

12% 

Millwright 

682 

786 

798 

803 

736 

767 

870 

777 

28% 

Motorcycle  Mechanic 

65 

60 

70 

68 

72 

76 

86 

71 

32% 

Painter  & Decorator 

157 

171 

154 

119 

150 

152 

159 

152 

1% 

Partsman 

741 

720 

642 

564 

491 

460 

500 

588 

-33% 

Plumber 

827 

1,027 

1,083 

1,196 

1,230 

1,155 

1,110 

1,090 

34% 

Power  Lineman 

151 

192 

225 

241 

206 

146 

120 

183 

-21% 

Power  System  Electrician 

49 

96 

116 

85 

62 

48 

41 

71 

-16% 

Printing  & Graphic  Arts  Craftsman 

364 

325 

269 

229 

184 

151 

127 

236 

-65% 

Recreation  Vehicle  Mechanic 

80 

89 

65 

55 

67 

78 

72 

72 

-10% 

Refrigeration  & Air  Conditioning  Mechanic 

264 

273 

283 

277 

300 

309 

314 

289 

19% 

Roofer 

66 

78 

75 

90 

106 

105 

118 

91 

79% 

Sawfiler 

34 

31 

28 

21 

20 

30 

36 

29 

6% 

Sheet  Metal  Worker 

460 

536 

520 

517 

553 

500 

524 

516 

14% 

Sprinkler  Systems  Installer 

65 

88 

79 

86 

92 

98 

97 

86 

49% 

Steamfitter  - Pipefitter 

333 

384 

471 

519 

554 

646 

718 

518 

116% 

Structural  Steel  & Plate 

58 

68 

73 

70 

69 

84 

112 

76 

93% 

Tilesetter 

52 

61 

48 

44 

34 

35 

33 

44 

-37% 

Transport  Refrigeration  Mechanic 

22 

22 

16 

16 

19 

27 

35 

22 

59% 

Water  Well  Driller 

60 

45 

39 

34 

32 

31 

37 

40 

-38% 

Welder 

1,663 

1,839 

1,903 

1,769 

1,714 

2,002 

2,560 

1,921 

54% 

* Does  not  include  statistics  for  Tool  and  Die  Maker,  Elevator  Constuctor  and  Locksmith.  Hairstylist  statistics  include  total  of  Barber  and  Beautician 
registrations  from  1989  to  1991 . 
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The  first  step  for  a potential  apprentice  is  finding  initial  employment  and  an  employer  willing  to  sign  a 
contract  of  apprenticeship.  Once  employed  and  having  completed  an  initial  period  of  formal  instruction, 
the  apprentice  will  likely  complete  the  apprenticeship  program.  In  any  year,  5.6%  of  apprentices  who 
have  attended  at  least  one  period  of  formal  instruction  drop  out.  This  compares  to  an  overall 
apprenticeship  drop  out  rate  of  13%  per  year  for  apprentices  with  some  on-the-job  training,  but  who  have 
never  participated  in  formal  instruction.  In  1995,  approximately  4,200  apprentices  completed  their 
programs  and  received  Alberta  Journeyman  Certificates  in  their  trades. 

Government  and  industry  have  been  working  together  to  familiarize  high  school  students  with  career 
opportunities  in  the  trades.  The  Registered  Apprenticeship  Program  (RAP)  was  introduced  in  1991.  The 
program  allows  high  school  students  to  simultaneously  work  on  a high  school  diploma  and  satisfy  the 
requirement  for  their  first  year  of  apprenticeship.  More  than  260  youth  have  participated  in  RAP  since 
1991.  Of  these  260  students,  1 10  have  now  graduated  from  high  school  and  are  full  time  apprentices. 

Other  initiatives  targeted  to  high  school  students  include:  the  Experiential  Learning  and  Instruction  for 
Trade  Entry  (ELITE)  program  in  Grande  Cache  (where  it  is  possible  to  earn  credit  toward  the  first  period 
of  apprenticeship)  and  the  Department  of  Education's  Career  and  Technology  Studies  (CTS)  program 
which  encourages  development  of  basic  technology  skills  at  the  high  school  level.  Careers  . . . The  Next 
Generation  is  a more  recent  initiative,  sponsored  by  the  Alberta  Chamber  of  Resources  in  partnership 
with  government  and  several  associations,  which  seeks  to  increase  enrollment  in  such  programs  as  RAP 
and  CTS  by  encouraging  employers  to  create  work  positions  for  students  in  their  geographic  area.4 

2.2  Apprentices'  Age  and  Gender  Profile 

More  apprentices  begin  their  first 
apprenticeship  program  at  age  22  than  at  any 
other  age  (Chart  5).  The  average  age  of  an 
apprentice,  however,  is  higher  at  29  years. 

The  high  average  indicates  that  apprenticeship 
is  accessible  to  individuals  of  all  ages,  but  it 
also  partly  reflects  that  new  registrants  may 
already  have  spent  time  in  an  occupation  or 
served  an  apprenticeship  in  another  trade.  In 
1995,  1 1%  of  registered  apprentices  were 
trades  people  already  certified  in  another 
trade. 


In  the  summer  of  1995,  a survey  of  1,200 
Edmonton  area  high  school  students  found 
that  99%  expected  to  undertake  some  form  of 
post-secondary  education,  but  only  9%  were 
contemplating  apprenticeship.5  Female 
respondents,  in  particular,  indicated  little 


Careers  . . . the  Next  Generation  is  a partnership  among  various  industry,  employer  and  school  associations  and  the  local,  provincial  and 
federal  governments. 

Draft  report  Perceptions  of  Work  and  Further  Education  by  High  School  Students,  a 1995  survey  funded  by  Advanced  Education  and 
Career  Development. 
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interest  in  apprenticeship,  consistent  with  the  continuing  under-representation  of  women  in  the  trades. 
Approximately  8.5%  of  apprentices  are  women  and  they  are  concentrated  in  the  Hairstylist,  Cook,  Baker, 
Partsman  and  Landscape  Gardener  trades. 

2.3  Apprenticeship  Training:  The  Formal  Instruction  Component 

In  the  1995-96  school  year,  12,381  of  Alberta’s  23,407  registered  apprentices  attended  a period  of  formal 
instruction.  For  the  1996-97  school  year,  over  13,600  are  expected  to  attend  formal  instruction.  In  any 
year,  approximately  50-60%  of  apprentices  take  a period  of  formal  instmction,  primarily  determined  by 
where  individuals  are  at  in  their  apprenticeship  program. 

The  formal  instruction  component  is  taken  at  a training  institution,  usually  in  an  8 week  block  each  year 
(although  program  blocks  vary  from  3 to  12  weeks).  Nearly  all  apprentices  will  take  their  formal 
instruction  at  one  of  Alberta's  technical  institutes  or  community  colleges,  although  a few  private 
companies  have  been  accredited  to  provide  formal  instruction.  An  agreement  with  British  Columbia 
allows  Alberta  apprentice  Sawfilers  to  undertake  training  at  the  British  Columbia  Institute  of 
Technology. 

In  all  trades,  industry  determines  what  needs  to  be  taught  in  the  formal  instmction  component  of  training. 
A course  outline  is  developed  for  each  trade  by  its  Provincial  Apprenticeship  Committee  and  approved 
by  the  Board. 

Beginning  in  1988-89,  the  Department  initiated  a Competency-Based  Apprenticeship  Training  (CBAT) 
pilot  program  for  the  Carpenter,  Electrician  and  Welder  trades.  The  program  explored  the  possibilities 
for  individually-paced,  modularized  apprenticeship  training,  rather  than  time-specific  classroom 
instmction.  The  pilot  program  has  been  evaluated  and  industry,  the  Department  and  the  federal 
government  have  indicated  support  to  expand  this  type  of  formal  instmction. 

Other  initiatives  adding  flexibility  to  apprenticeship  training  include  the  Weekly  Apprenticeship  Training 
(WAT)  program  for  the  Cook  trade,  where  the  apprentice  takes  formal  training  for  a day  per  week  rather 
than  the  usual  8-week  block.  The  WAT  approach  is  now  also  available  for  the  Baker  trade.  In  1994,  a 
distance  learning  program  for  apprentice  Electricians  began  to  be  offered  through  the  Northern  Alberta 
Institute  of  Technology. 

2.4  Occupational  Training 

Training  programs  for  occupations  leading  to  an  Occupational  Certificate  may  include  formal  instmction 
or  work  experience  or  a combination  of  both.  Provisional  Committees,  comprised  of  employers  and 
employees  who  are  knowledgeable  about  the  proposed  occupation,  make  recommendations  to  the  Board 
about  the  following:  job  competencies,  training  requirements  and  standards  of  performance  appropriate 
to  the  proposed  designated  occupation.  Provisional  Committees  are  funded  by  industry,  with  secretariat 
support  provided  by  the  Department. 

At  industry’s  request,  the  occupations  of  Gas  Utility  Operator  and  Plasterer  were  designated  by  the 
Minister  of  Advanced  Education  and  Career  Development  in  1995.  Warehousing  was  designated  in  1996. 
The  Board  approved  the  standards  and  training  recommended  by  the  Provisional  Committees  for 
certification  in  these  occupations.  Training  and  certification  are  not  compulsory.  In  1995,  38  Gas  Utility 
Operators  received  Occupational  Certificates. 

Other  industries  are  in  the  process  of  making  recommendations  to  the  Minister  for  designation  of 
occupations  in  their  industry:  Constmction  Craft  Labourer  is  a current  example. 
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2.5  Industry  Participation 


Apprenticeship  training  in  Alberta  is 
concentrated  in  construction  (approx.  40%), 
manufacturing  (24%)  and  retail  and  wholesale 
trades  (23%),  using  the  Standard  Industrial 
Classification  (SIC)  codes  for  industries. 
Fewer  apprentices  are  employed  in  food, 
accommodation,  beverage  and  personal 
services  (11%)  and  in  utilities  and 
communication  (2%).  The  SIC  construction 
category  includes  Electricians,  Carpenters  and 
others;  manufacturing  includes 
Cabinetmakers,  Instrument  Mechanics  and 
others;  and  the  retail  and  wholesale  trade 
includes  Automotive  Service  Technicians, 
Heavy  Equipment  Technicians  and  others. 

Most  apprentices  train  in  small  Alberta  firms. 
Alberta  firms  employing  10  or  fewer  trades 
people  train  about  57%  of  all  apprentices 
(Chart  6). 


Chart  6 Apprentice  Participation  by  Number  of 
Trades  People,  Alberta,  1996 


Source:  Alberta  Advanced  Education  and  Career  Development. 
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3 Alberta's  Contribution  to  Apprenticeship  Training  and  the  Red  Seal  Program 

3. 1 Alberta’s  Contribution  to  Apprenticeship  Training  in  Canada 

Alberta  is  a leader  in  workforce  training  in  Canada.  Alberta  industry  is  a strong  supporter  and  partner  in 
apprenticeship  training.  On  a per  capita  basis,  the  participation  rate  is  the  highest  in  Canada.  Through 
interprovincial  agreements,  Alberta  also  provides  formal  instruction  for  apprentices  registered  in  other 
Canadian  jurisdictions  where  the  enrollment  rates  are  low  or  where  certain  trades  are  not  designated.  In 
1995,  312  apprentices  from  other  jurisdictions  took  formal  training  in  Alberta. 

3.2  The  Interprovincial  Standards  (Red  Seal)  Program 

There  are  43  trades  in  Canada  in  which  it  is  possible  to  write  interprovincial  examinations  and  obtain  a 
"Red  Seal"  designation  (the  Interprovincial  Standards  Program).  Thirty-eight  of  the  43  Red  Seal  trades 
are  available  in  Alberta  (Chart  3).  Ninety-three  percent  of  all  apprentices  in  Alberta  work  in  trades  that 
are  designated  Red  Seal  trades.  Having  a Red  Seal  designation  provides  skilled  workers  with  the 
flexibility  to  obtain  employment  in  different  provinces  and  territories.  Having  certified  trades  people  with 
Red  Seals  enables  employers  to  bid  on  work  in  other  provinces. 

Designating  a trade  as  a Red  Seal  trade  is  done  in  conjunction  with  other  provinces  and  territories 
through  the  work  of  the  Canadian  Council  of  Directors  of  Apprenticeship.  The  federal  government  assists 
in  this  process  by  providing  funding  for  both  national  occupational  analyses  and  printing  and  distribution 
of  interprovincial  examinations.  Usually,  six  or  more  provinces  or  territories  will  have  designated  the 
trade  before  an  interprovincial  designation  is  initiated. 
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Funding  Apprenticeship  and  Industry  Training 


Apprenticeship  and  industry  training  is 
funded  by  industry,  the  provincial  and  federal 
governments  and  apprentices  and  trainees. 

Government  support  for  apprenticeship, 
totalling  approximately  $83  million  in  1995, 
is  provided  through  support  of  institutional 
costs  for  formal  instruction,  income  support  to 
students  and  administrative  costs  of  operating 
the  system  (Chart  7). 

The  cost  of  formal  instruction  varies  greatly 
among  the  trades,  reflecting  the  facilities  and 
equipment  required  and  the  number  of  periods 
and  length  of  formal  instruction  required. 

Beginning  in  1997,  institutions  will  report  the 
cost  of  training  an  apprentice  and  other  post 
secondary  students  as  part  of  their  key 
performance  indicators. 

4. 1 Provincial  Funding  of  Apprenticeship  and  Industry  Training 

The  province  supports  apprenticeship  training 
through  funding  of  the  industry  advisory 
network  and  through  administrative  support 
for  field  delivery,  the  setting  of  standards, 
advice  on  labour  market  issues,  the 
development  of  course  outlines,  examinations 
and  accreditation.  The  province  also  supports 
apprenticeship  training  indirectly,  as  part  of 
its  wider  support  of  all  post  secondary 
education  in  Alberta. 

Chart  8 illustrates  approximate  provincial 
funding  of  apprenticeship  between  1990  and 
1995,  indicating  instructional  expenditures 
and  administrative  costs.6  The  decline  in 
funding  reflects  institutions  moving  unused 
apprenticeship  capacity  to  other  programming 
and  the  1 1 % reduction  in  provincial  grants  to 
institutions  in  1994-95.  The  province  uses 
federal  transfers  to  partially  offset 
instructional  costs.  As  federal  transfers  have 
been  decreasing  (see  4.2),  a greater  portion  of  instructional  costs  have  been  picked  up  by  the  province. 


Chart  8 Expenditures  on  Apprenticeship, 
Alberta,  1989-90  to  1994-95 
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Source:  Alberta  Advanced  Education  and  Career  Development  with  estimates 
from  institutional  data. 


Chart  7 Allocation  of  Apprenticeship 
Expenditures,  Alberta,  1995 


Source:  Estimates  from  institutional  data,  Alberta  Advanced  Education  and 

Career  Development  and  Human  Resources  Development  Canada. 


Instructional  expenditures  reflect  approximate  per  student  per  diems  and  actual  provincial  attendance. 
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4.2  Federal  Funding  of  Apprenticeship  and  Industry  Training 


For  several  years,  the  federal  government  has 
provided  an  intergovernmental  transfer  to  the 
provinces  to  support  labour  force  training. 

These  funds  have  been  used  by  Alberta  to 
help  offset  the  costs  of  the  classroom  portion 
of  training  for  a number  of  adult  learning 
programs,  including  apprenticeship.  In 
1995-96,  the  federal  government  transferred 
$1 1.9  million  to  Alberta.  The  province,  in 
turn,  provided  institutions  with  a grant  of 
$125  per  apprentice,  in  lieu  of  their  tuition, 
and  supported  the  classroom  portion  of  the 
training.  The  federal  transfer  has  been  steadily 
declining  in  recent  years:  the  1995-96  transfer 
was  approximately  40%  of  the  1991-92 
transfer  of  $28.5  million  (Chart  9). 

Separate  from  the  intergovernmental  transfer, 
in  1995-96  the  federal  government  provided  income  support  to  apprentices  for  their  institutional  training 
through  unemployment  insurance  (approximately  $23  million  in  1995-96),  training  allowances 
($4.0  million)  and  supplementary  allowances  for  child  care,  travel  and  living  away  from  home 
($3.1  million).  These  amounts  totalled  approximately  $30.1  million  in  1995-96. 

Announced  Reductions  in  Federal  Support 

In  the  Prime  Minister's  November  27,  1995  statement  on  national  unity,  the  Employment  Insurance 
legislation  introduced  on  December  1,  1995  and  the  February  27,  1996  Speech  from  the  Throne,  the 
federal  government  has  announced  its  intention  to  withdraw  from  the  purchase  and  support  of  training, 
including  apprenticeship  training.  Training  allowances  for  apprentices  were  eliminated  on  April  1,  1996 
and  the  federal  government  has  indicated  that  the  $1 1.9  million  in  transfers  will  be  phased  out  over  a 
maximum  of  three  years  beginning  April  1,  1996. 

Measures  are  being  taken  to  ensure  that  potential  apprentices  are  not  financially  prevented  from 
participating  in  apprenticeship.  The  province  has  established  an  interim  initiative  with  the  federal 
government  under  which  apprentices  may  apply  for  student  financial  assistance  that  supplements  their 
employment  insurance  benefits.  This  assistance  will  normally  be  issued  as  student  loans;  in  exceptional 
circumstances,  grants  may  be  provided.  The  costs  of  the  initiative  will  be  borne  by  the  federal 
government.  The  interim  assistance  is  available  to  apprentices  who  enter  formal  training  between  August 
26,  1996  and  January  30,  1997.  The  experience  gained  from  this  initiative  will  be  integrated  into  the 
design  and  implementation  of  a future  Skills,  Loans  and  Grants  program  that  will  be  part  of  the  new 
federal-provincial  labour  market  arrangements. 


Chart  9 Federal  T ransfers  for  Labour  Force 
Training,  Alberta,  1991-92  to  1995-96 


Source:  Advanced  Education  and  Career  Development.  Federal  transfers  are 

support  for  Apprenticeship,  Adult  Basic  Education,  English  as  a Second 
Language  and  other  adult  training. 
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4.3  Industry  Contributions 


Employers  provide  support  to  apprenticeship  training  through  wage  payments  to  apprentices  and,  in  some 
cases,  through  provision  of  tools  and  equipment  needed  during  work-site  training.7  Wages  paid  to 
apprentices  are  an  increasing  percentage,  according  to  the  period  of  apprenticeship,  of  the  amount  the 
employer  would  pay  to  a certified  tradesperson.  By  providing  a supervising  tradesperson,  employers  also 
incur  some  loss  of  productivity  of  that  tradesperson  and  may  incur  additional  costs  arising  from  an 
apprentice’s  inexperience.  Industry  also  donates  equipment  and  technology  to  institutions  to  enhance  the 
formal  instruction  component  of  apprentices’  training  programs. 

Industry  invests  resources  in  the  apprenticeship  and  industry  training  process,  long  before  any  training 
occurs.  In  preparation  for  recommending  designation  of  a trade  or  occupation,  work  and  costs  are 
incurred  in  undertaking  occupational  analyses  of  the  competencies  required  in  the  trade  or  occupation. 
More  costs  are  incurred  in  preparing  the  course  outline  and  in  ensuring  there  will  be  continuing  industry 
support,  through  the  committee  structures,  once  the  trade  or  occupation  is  designated. 

4.4  Apprentice  and  Trainee  Contributions 

Apprentices  and  individuals  in  occupational  training  contribute  to  the  cost  of  their  training  through  the 
purchase  of  books,  tools  and  other  training  related  expenses.  Formal  instruction  is  currently  tuition-free 
for  apprentices,  with  tuition  costs  being  paid  by  public  funds.  Individuals  pursuing  certification  in  an 
occupation  are  financially  responsible  for  their  course  costs,  but  may  receive  assistance  from  their 
employer. 

Beginning  in  the  1997-98  school  year,  tuition  fees  will  be  required  of  apprentices.  There  will  likely  be 
phased  tuition  increases  until  such  time  as  fees  are  on  par  with  those  for  other  technical  programs. 
Ultimately,  the  setting  of  tuition  fees  will  be  established  by  institutions  as  they  are  for  other  programs. 
The  new  tuition  policy  will  be  developed  following  consultation  with  industry,  institutions  and 
apprentices.8 

5 The  Emerging  Economic  Environment  and  Skill  Requirements 

In  1995,  Alberta  recorded  the  second  highest  employment  growth  rate  (2.7%)  of  all  provinces.  According 
to  the  Canadian  Occupational  Projection  System , Alberta’s  employment  growth  rate  is  forecast  to 
continue  its  upward  trend,  averaging  2.3%  from  the  year  1995  to  the  year  2000,  then  falling  to  under 
2.0%  until  the  year  2005.  If  attrition  of  existing  workers  is  considered,  the  annual  rate  of  job  openings  to 
the  year  2000  is  expected  to  increase  to  3. 7%. 9 

Rapid  technological  development  and  increased  global  trade  and  competition  are  changing  the  skill 
requirements  of  Alberta's  workforce.  Advancements  in  the  variety  and  quality  of  products,  new  materials 
and  different  technologies  require  both  the  continued  upgrading  of  existing  skills  and  the  ability  to 
acquire  new  skills  for  entirely  new  processes. 


A Canada-Alberta  Study  on  Apprenticeship  Training,  July  1987,  indicated  that  employers  contribute  64%  of  the  total  costs  of 
apprenticeship,  both  orders  of  government  27%  and  apprentices  9%.  The  employer's  64%  is  primarily  wages,  which  represents  both 
payment  for  a service  and  a contribution  to  training.  Without  undertaking  costly  research,  it  is  not  possible  to  estimate  the  present 
percentage  contribution  of  the  stakeholders. 

Nova  Scotia  introduced  apprenticeship  tuition  fees  in  1994-95,  followed  by  New  Brunswick  on  January  1,  1996.  Other  jurisdictions  are 
also  considering  tuition  fees. 

The  Canadian  Occupational  Projection  System  uses  occupational  categories  which  are  not  fully  compatible  with  trade  designations,  so  that 
projections  of  employment  growth  can  only  be  taken  as  approximations. 
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Recent  Government  Initiatives 


6. 1 The  Agreement  on  Internal  Trade 

In  July  1994,  all  Canadian  governments  signed  the  Agreement  on  Internal  Trade.  Chapter  7 of  the 
Agreement  establishes  improved  labour  mobility  within  Canada  as  a goal  of  all  governments. 
Jurisdictions  are  committed  to  developing  processes  for  mutual  recognition  of  employment  standards  and 
occupational  qualifications  and  to  ensure  that  licensing,  certification  and  registration  requirements  are 
based  on  competency.  The  process  to  obtain  certification  in  a trade  must  be  transparent,  residency 
requirements  are  prohibited  and  time-certain  dispute  resolution  processes  are  to  be  developed  and 
implemented. 

Meeting  the  provisions  of  the  Agreement  on  Internal  Trade  will  require  some  change  in  Alberta's 
certification  system.10  Competencies  acquired  in  other  jurisdictions  by  training  other  than  apprenticeship 
will  need  to  be  recognized.  The  Alberta  Apprenticeship  and  Industry  Training  Board  has  developed  a 
program  for  the  assessment  and  recognition  of  competencies  attained  in  other  jurisdictions.  Further  work 
with  the  Provincial  Apprenticeship  Committees  will  be  needed. 

6.2  Regulatory  Reform 

The  Government  of  Alberta  has  initiated  a review  of  all  government  regulations,  scheduled  to  take  place 
over  the  next  three  years.  The  purpose  is  to  reduce  and  eliminate  duplication  and  to  lessen  government 
regulation  and  involvement  in  a number  of  areas.  The  legislative  framework  of  Alberta's  apprenticeship 
training  system  is  included  in  this  review.  The  review  will  include  an  in-depth  assessment  of  the 
regulations  that  govern  apprenticeship  and  industry  training. 

6.3  The  Need  to  Ensure  Accountability 

To  ensure  accountability  to  the  taxpayer,  the  Government  of  Alberta  now  requires  that  all  boards, 
agencies  and  departments  establish  performance  indicators.  The  Alberta  Apprenticeship  and  Industry 
Training  Board  and  the  Department  of  Advanced  Education  and  Career  Development  have  established 
the  following  initial  performance  indicators  for  Alberta's  apprenticeship  and  industry  training  system: 

• cost  per  adult  learner  (apprentice)  • employer  satisfaction 

• cost  per  graduate  (journeyman)  • apprentice  satisfaction 

• training  completion  rate  • apprenticeship  responsiveness  to  the  needs 

of  the  Alberta  economy. 

Beginning  in  1997-98,  results  for  some  of  the  above  performance  indicators  will  be  published  by  the 
Board  and  the  Department  of  Advanced  Education  and  Career  Development. 
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The  Apprenticeship  and  Industry  Training  Act  was  amended  to  accommodate  the  requirements  of  the  Agreement. 
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Selected  Trends 

Apprenticeship  Registrations 

Chart  10  indicates  the  growth  in  apprenticeship  registrations  over  the  past  50  years.  The  increased 
registrations  reflect  a number  of  factors,  including  population  growth,  economic  growth,  technological 
development  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  designated  trades. 


Chart  10  Registered  Apprentices,  Alberta,  1 946  to  1 995 
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Source:  Alberta  Advanced  Education  and  Career  Development 

Forecast  Alberta  Population  Growth 

Chart  1 1 illustrates  population  levels  for  the  18-24  year  old  age  group  since  1971  and  projected  levels  to 
the  year  2016.  In  1995,  there  were  an  estimated  277,000  Albertans  in  this  age  group.  This  number  is 
forecast  to  grow  to  333,000  by  the  year  2005  and  to  352,000  by  the  year  2016. 

As  a percentage  of  the  total  forecast  Alberta  population,  the  18-24  age  group  is  expected  to  increase 
slightly  from  approximately  10.0  % in  1995  to  10.3  % by  the  year  2005,  but  then  fall  to  9.3  % by  the  year 
2016. 


Chart  11  18-24  Year  Olds,  Alberta,  1971  to  2016 
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Demand  for  Post-Secondary  Education 


By  the  year  2000,  there  could  be  22,000  to  24,000  high  school  graduates  seeking  entrance  to  all  types  of 
post  secondary  study,  compared  to  18,000  in  1995.  By  2005,  there  could  be  25,000  to  29,000  high  school 
graduates  seeking  post  secondary  study.  Chart  12  illustrates  two  possible  forecasts  of  demand  for  post- 
secondary education. 


While  most  first-time  apprentices  will  be  drawn  from  the  18-24  year  age  group,  the  school-to-work 
transition  is  no  longer  a one-time  occurrence.  Increasingly,  older  individuals  are  seeking  retraining  and 
upgrading.  As  a result,  an  increasing  proportion  of  Albertans  in  the  older  age  groups  may  also  seek 
technical  training  opportunities  to  build  on  existing  knowledge  and  skills. 


Chart  12  New  Demand  for  Post-Secondary  Education,  Alberta,  1991-92  to  2011-12 
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Definition  of  Terms 


A Trade  is  an  occupation  designated  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council,  pursuant  to  the 
Apprenticeship  and  Industry  Training  Act  and  on  the  recommendation  of  the  specific  industry,  the 
Minister  of  Advanced  Education  and  Career  Development,  and  the  Alberta  Apprenticeship  and  Industry 
Training  Board.  A trade  may  be  either  a compulsory  certification  trade  or  an  optional  certification  trade. 
A trade  has  established  job  skills  and  competencies  and  an  established  training  program.  When  an 
individual  achieves  the  standards  of  performance  and  fulfills  the  training  established  for  the  trade,  the 
Minister  grants  a Journeyman  Certificate  to  the  apprentice. 

An  individual  wishing  to  work  in  a Compulsory  Certification  Trade  is  required  by  legislation  to  hold  a 
trade  certificate  or  be  a registered  apprentice  in  the  trade.  An  employer  wishing  to  hire  persons  to  work  in 
the  trade  must  hire  only  qualified  journeymen  in  that  trade  or  individuals  who  are  registered  apprentices 
in  the  trade.  If  an  employer  hires  an  apprentice,  the  employer  must  provide  a supervising  journeyman. 

The  employer  must  also  provide  the  apprentice  with  appropriate  training  for  the  trade,  be  prepared  to 
release  the  apprentice  for  periods  of  formal  instruction,  maintain  a record  book  and  pay  wages  to  the 
apprentice  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  for  that  trade.  Trades  designated  as  requiring  compulsory 
certification  usually  involve  work  where  public  and  worker  safety  are  important. 

An  individual  is  permitted  to  work  in  an  Optional  Certification  Trade  if  he  or  she  has  the  skills  and 
knowledge  expected  of  a certified  journeyman  in  the  trade.  There  is  no  requirement  to  hold  a certificate 
in  the  trade.  Employers  may  employ  uncertified  journeymen  and  use  uncertified  journeymen  to  supervise 
and  train  apprentices  on  the  job.  When  an  employer  is  training  employees  in  an  optional  certification 
trade,  a contract  of  apprenticeship  is  required. 

An  Apprentice  is  an  individual  who  has  met  the  requirements  to  enter  the  apprenticeship  program  for  a 
trade.  The  individual  has  contracted  with  an  employer  to  apprentice  in  a trade  and  has  had  the  contract 
registered  with  the  Department  of  Advanced  Education  and  Career  Development. 

A Designated  Occupation  is  an  occupation  that  has  been  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Advanced 
Education  and  Career  Development,  under  the  Apprenticeship  and  Industry  Training  Act,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  specific  industry  and  the  Alberta  Apprenticeship  and  Industry  Training  Board. 
Designated  occupations  have  established  job  skills  and  competencies  and  an  established  training 
program.  When  a trainee  achieves  the  standards  of  performance  for  the  designated  occupation,  the 
Minister  grants  an  Occupational  Certificate  to  the  trainee.  The  certificate  is  recognized  throughout  the 
province  as  an  achievement  of  competency  for  that  occupation.  Participation  in  a designated  occupation 
is  voluntary  and  a certificate  is  not  required  for  an  individual  to  work  or  train  in  the  occupation. 

A Trainee  is  an  individual  who  is  pursuing  training  in  a designated  occupation. 
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